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TO OUR READERS. 


WE are desirous to procure information on all the various topics con- 
nected with the subject of Prison Discipline, and especially on that of 
Juvenile Delinquency; for there is no one more important, and no one 
that is engaging more of the public attention at this time. We believe 
the best way is to send out a Circular, asking for such information as we 
need; and we trust that all persons who may have any works on the 
subject will forward them to our office. 

I. What number of boys are sent to the Penitentiary in the course 
of a year, and what ages, and what is the number at any one time ? 
II. For what offences are they sentenced ? 
III. What proportion are sent for the second or third time? 
IV. How far are they instructed? 
V. How far are they put to labor? 

VI. What effect has the present treatment upon them in reference to 
their reformation and future usefulness ? 

VII. What proportion are destitute of parents, or other persons to take 
charge of them? 

VIII. What is the cause of their crimes? 

‘LX. What proportion can read or write when committed ? 

X. How far are the boys separated from old offenders by day or 
night? 

XI. Of the boys committed to the Penitentiary, what proportion might 
be received into a House of Refuge with a fair prospect of their reforma- 
tion ! 

XII. To what employment could boys be put in a House of Refuge to 
the most advantage ? 

XIII. Would it be more economical to hire out their services by contract 
to labor in the establishment, or to procure raw materials, and these on 
account of the House of Refuge? 

XIV. What is the expense of supporting a boy per day in the Peniten- 
tiary, compared to what it would be in a House of Refuge? 

XV. Would it be necessary to deprive them of their liberty by restraints 
of walls, or otherwise ? 

XVI. What proportion would probably consent to be bound by inden- 
tures, or to go to sea? 

It is hoped that clergymen, teachers, magistrates, prison-keepers, and 


parents will deeply consider these questions, and send us replies that we 
may lay before our readers. 
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PRISONERS’ FRIEND. 





Vou. V. MAY, 1853. No. 9. 


WOMAN. 


‘It is bad policy to depreciate women. I would sooner teach them to overvalue than 
to undervalue themselves; so long, at least, as they are our companions for life, 
and the mothers of our children. We all act according to our standard of self- 
estimation; and the more sensitive we are, the more are we influenced in our 
behavior by the opinions of others concerning us. Women are more sensitive 
than men, and, therefore, more at the mercy of opinion. It is women, after all, 
who form our characters.’ — BLackwoop’s MAGAZINE. 


Woman occupies a prominent place in the public mind 
at the present moment. A new era has dawned upon the 
world. Opinions are questioned that have existed for ages. 
‘Women’s Rights Conventions’ are held everywhere. 
Women occupy the pulpit," the lyceum, the public hall, 
and even seize on the press. The discussions will lead to 
some practical results, but, we fear, to some very fanciful 
opinions. We are not of that class who think Woman has 
reached the high position which God and nature designed. 
The fault is partly her own, for she has not even filled the 
sphere where she might labor. Perhaps this may be said 
of all. ‘There are very few who could be weighed in the 
balance, and not be found wanting. The great poet that 
so successfully probed the human heart has well said, — 


* The Rev. Miss Antoinette Brown, it is said, has received an invitation 
from two societies to setile, and become a regular pastor. She now conducts 
a periodical called ‘The Lily.’ Theodore Parker says, ‘Man needs to be 
ordained : woman is ordeined by nature.’ 
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Woman. 


‘ How would you be, 
If He, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are ?’ — Measure ror MEAsurgE. 


We design briefly to enter upon this prolific subject; 
for it is more closely allied with the Prison-Reform than 
many suppose. There is a part in every moral movement 
that strictly belongs to Woman. What tht is, is the ques- 
tion in dispute ; and it cannot be settled ina moment. ‘To 
enter into the great question of the physical, the intellec- 
tual, and the moral difference of the two sexes, is, at 
present, beyond our power. Phvsicaliy, man is evidently 
superior to Woman. He has a larger hand, a larger head, 
and a larger brain. Intellectually, he excels in the exact 
sciences, where Woman has never ventured. In mathema- 
tics, who ever read a female author? In poetry, where the 
flight is lofty and grand, man towers far above Woman. 
Compare Milton or Shakspeare with Mrs. Hemans or Mrs. 
Sigourney. In beauty, grace, and pathos, Woman excels. 
Her perceptions are quicker, clearer, and far more delicate. 
Morally, Woman exceeds, There is her peculiar province. 
Who enters, noiselessly, the sick chamber? Woman. Who, 
with a gentle hand, wipes the cold, damp sweat from the 
brow, and smooths the dying pillow? Woman. Who 
lights the pathway to the tomb? Woman, Who pre- 
pares and administers the medicine? Woman. Who 
feels for the slave? Woman. Who rescues the drun- 
kard? Woman. Who sympathizes with the criminal? 
Woman. Man may provide, but Woman can alone per- 
form the household duties. 

For one, we are glad that the old idea of Woman is 
passing away. Once she was considered as a mere appen- 
dage to man, or a mere beast of burden. The danger now 
is, that she may be considered as a doll; a mere thing for 
the parlor. Aristotle once said, that truth lies between two 
extremes. The discussion has been started, and happy will 
it be for society when it is settled. But where is the basis? 
We would have every protection thrown around her rights, 
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ay, more, and add all that justly belongs to her besides.” 
But why not use those she has? Are they all exhausted ? 
Does she not have privileges which man never claims for 
himself? But we are entering into a wider field than we 
proposed. We cannot do better, perhaps, than to give to 
our readers the legal difference in Ohio between men and 
women. For that State is more famed for discussions on 
Woman’s Rights than any other: — 





Women are exempt from poll-tax, but men are subject to a 
poll-tax. 
Women are exempt from military duty, but a certain class of 
men are subject to military duty. 
Women are exempt from a draft in time of war, but a certain 
class of men are subject to draft in time of war. 
Women are exempt from preserving the peace of the State, but 
men are compelled to preserve the peace of the State. 
Girls, when orphans at the age of twelve years, have the right 
to choose their own guardians. 
Boys, when orphans at the age of fourteen years, have the right 
to choose their own guardians. 
Girls become legally women at the age of eighteen years. 
Boys become legally men at the age of twenty-one years. 
Girls are legally permitted to marry, provided their parents or 
guardians are willing, at the age of fourteen years. 
Women are deprived of the right of suffrage. 
Women are ineligible to any State or National office, and 
deprived of all its honors and emoluments. 
Men are eligible to all the State and National offices, and 
receive all their honors and rewards. 
Women are subject to taxation, but deprived of representation. 
‘ Men are subject to taxation, but enjoy a representation. 
r Women cannot dispose of personal property, when it is the 
common earnings of husband and wife. 
Men can dispose of personal property, when it is the common 
earnings of husband and wife. 
Women cannot dispose of real estate, when it is the common 
earnings of husband and wife. 
Men can dispose of real estate, when it is the common earnings 
of husband and wife, though subject to the widow’s dower. 
Woman can run her husband in debt, if not publicly forbidden 
by the husband. 
Man cannot, under any circumstances, run his wife in debt. 


mS. 


Stee 





* For a very excellent article, entitled, ‘Ought a Married Woman to 
Hold Property?’ see ‘Godey’s Lady’s Book,’ Phil., December, 1852. 
VOL. VY. 33 
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Woman obtaining real estate, personal property, or mixed, by 
will, gift, &c., and dying while married, such wealth goes to her 
heirs, and none to her husband. 

Letting those portions of this subject pass by which we 
have no room to discuss, we enter into that part of the field 
more peculiarly belonging to our department." What is 
the duty of Woman to the criminal? We sincerely believe 
that here is a field of labor peculiarly appropriate. Yet, 
strange to say, Woman has scarcely entered upon its sacred 
precincts. If we except that highly distinguished sect, the 
Quakers, and the Catholic Sisters of Mercy, what has 
Woman done? ‘True, in her history, the world dwells with 
rapture upon the names of Mrs. Fry, Miss Burdett Coutts,t 
Miss Dix; and it would upon a still humbler name, if 
known, the poor seamstress, of Yarmouth, England, Sarah 
Martin; she who for nearly twenty years gave herself to 
this sacred cause. But this very admiration shows how 
little has been accomplished. In other reforms, Wo- 
man has done so much that it ceases to be a wonder. 


Even the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ the ‘ Edinburgh Re- 
view, and ‘ Littell’s Living Age, could take up for Sarah. 
She was so humble, so meek, so quiet, that even the lead- 
ing Reviews could forget questions of State Policy and 
Trade and Banking, to take up the incidents in such a 
life. It shows that a new and better day is dawning, at 
least upon the republic of letters. Sarah’s narrative is sim- 


* ¢T had been taught to reverence the law, as a sort of earthly Providence ; 
as the great popular sovereign ; the unthroned and sceptreless prince; the 
mild dictator, whose province it was to see that not a single subject of its 
sway received harm. Protection against the law, — protection against the 
protector.’ — Epwarp Everett. 

+ Miss Burdett Coutts is supposed to be the wealthiest woman in Europe. 
I was one day visiting a prison in London, near a magnificent church, with 
several schools attached. On inquiring who built the establishment, I was 
told Miss Burdett Coutts; and the friend added, that her wealth was so enor- 
mous that probably she did not know its extent herself; but he supposed 
that she could give away £1000 ($5000) a day, and not exhaust her fortune. 
She herself directed her steward to build a Refuge for Female Discharged 
Convicts! 

t See ‘Living Age’ for July, 1844, where the article from the ‘ Gentle- 
-man’s Magazine’ is copied. 
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Woman. 391 


ple and affecting. Her first visit was to an unnatural 
mother, who was surprised at the sight of a stranger. 
‘When I told her, says Sarah, ‘the motive of my visit, 
her guilt, her need of God’s mercy, she burst into tears, and 
thanked me.’ ‘Those tears sanctified Sarah to her work. 
Subsequently, she read to her the twenty-third chapter of 
St. Luke; the story of the malefactor. Time would fail 
to go into her history. ‘The age is yet to come when such 
works will be read. <A public taste is yet to be created.* 
To arouse and quicken the sensibilities of Woman, let us 
state a single fact. ‘There are constantly about 30,000 
persons in the prisons of the United States: of this number, 
it is supposed about 7000 are women. What a terrible 
fact! What asad history! Take a sketch of one, say a 
mother, and what a chapter! What historian has ever 
explored this field? Now, what does Woman propose to 
accomplish? She cannot say that the sphere is not appro- 
priate. ‘There is one fact in her moral nature that has 
sorely puzzled nearly every writer on Woman, and which 
we confess that we are unable to understand. "Woman has 
far less pity for her own sex than man. It was once said 
to us by a very distinguished Divine, that perhaps a 
righteous Providence had so ordered, that Woman might 
be more guarded in her purity. Be thatas it may. There 
is the broad fact. Perhaps Woman can best explain this 
anomaly in her moral constitution. One fact we find every 
where, without regard to sex, which is, that those who have 
the least pity for others insist on the most for themselves! 
What is pity, after all? Is it any thing else but throwing 
into the common stock what we, ourselves, may need the 
very next hour? Even the strong may need the weakest: 


* To show the very high appreciation of Sarah’s labors, the worshipful 
gentlemen of the Corporation actually voted her the enormous sum of £12 
($60) per annum, while they were actually making use of her as a substitute 
for a schoolmaster and a chaplain. Compare this with the sums raised for 
the great military hero, Wellington! What immense gratitude! What an 
appreciation of moral worth! It is some satisfaction to know, that after her 
death the corporation were compelled to appoint both a chaplain and a 
schoolmaster. 
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the king may need the most obscure subject in his king- 
dom. History is rife with examples. Who does not 
remember the beautiful fable of the lion and the mouse? 
Of the thousands in prison, which one ever dreamed that 
such would be his lot? But to Woman and the Prison. 
When does Woman appear so lovely as when endeavoring 
to reclaim her own sex! We do not mean to say that she 
entirely neglects this work. The fault lies precisely here. 
She does not enter within the prison-walls. She is not 
backward in forming societies, nor in lending her name, nor 
in using her pen, nor in giving when the outcast comes to 
her door. She does not forget her duty when penury and 
want, with its lean, haggard frame, comes and pleads for 
pity. Then she is true to the words of the poet: — 


‘Oh, shut not out sweet pity’s ray 
From souls now clouded o’er by sin; 
Touch their deep springs, and let the day 
Of Christian love flow freely in.” — Miss Epcarron. 


This is not enough. ‘To relieve when the sinner comes 
trembling to your door is only one-half of Christianity. The 
other half is to go in search of the wanderer. Jesus went 
about doing good. How finely this thought is enforced by 
those three inimitable parables: ‘ 'The Lost Piece of Silver, 
the ‘ Good Shepherd,’ and the ‘ Prodigal Son’! We are to 
search, and search diligently, like the good woman who lost 
the ‘ one piece,’ and ‘lit the candle, and swept the house, and 
sought diligently until she found it’ Like the Good Shep- 
herd, we are to go forth and find the outcast. Methinks I 
see the great Redeemer out on his work. I see him wend- 
ing his way along the hill-sides; up the craggy cliff; then 
upon the mountain; then far down in the dreary valley; 
then in the impervious desert. He delays not. He is out 
at sultry noon, amid the scorching, burning sands; when 
the world is slumbering, he is out, amidst the darkness of 
the night, stillon his way. He braves the sweeping tempest 
and the pitiless storm. He hungers and thirsts; he is faint 
and. weary; yet he delays not. What unexampled dili- 
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gence! What inexpressible tenderness! What unwearied 
patience! 


‘ Now listens, if perchance its ear 
The shepherd’s well-known voice may hear; 
Now, as the tempests round it blow, 
In plaintive accents vents its woe!’ — Merrick. 


Thus will the good Shepherd pursue his work, till the 
last wanderer is brought home to the fold. He ‘shall feed 
them, and shall lead them unto living fountains of water, 
and God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.’ What 
a blessed work! And what a consolation it is that — 


‘There is a fold whence none can stray, 
And pastures ever green, 
Where sultry sun, or stormy day, 
Or night is never seen.” 


In this great work we may engage. Woman has her 
part. She, too, may be a ‘worker together with Christ.’ 
‘There are diversities of gifts, but the same spirit’ ‘The 
eye cannot say unto the hand, I have no need of thee; 
nor again the head to the. feet, I have no need of you. 
‘For as the body is one, and hath many members, and all 
the members of that one body, being many, are one body, 
so also is Christ” ‘ We must covet earnestly the best gifts. 
And yet I show unto you a more excellent way.’ Now, 
this may be giving a broader signification to the apostle 
than he intended; but we believe that the Church cannot 
do without Woman, if the State can; and we sometimes 
think that the latter would be ruled much better if Woman’s 
councils could be heard. Not that we would have her go 
to the ballot-box; for the greatest benefactors to the State 
are those who have trampled the ballot-box beneath their 
feet. ‘There is too much trickery; far too much noise and 
confusion. ‘There is a gentle, silent influence, like the dew 
upon the mown grass, that does more to soften the aspe- 
rity of human laws than is ever effected in halls of legis- 
lation. 


VOL. V. 33* 
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394 Woman. 


‘But grant in public men sometimes are shown ; 
A woman's seen in private life alone: 
Our bolder talents, in full life displayed ; 
Your virtues open fairest in the shade.’ — Porg: Moral Essays, Ep. 2. 


Let those vote who will. We think ‘there is a more excel- 
lent way.’ Let not Woman sink herself in such a contest. 
Her field is of another kind. She has a work to do; and, 
in effecting that, she will accomplish far more than all the 
politicians that ever stepped foot into the Senate Chamber 
at Washington. We would have her evade no duties and 
responsibilities from which an angel might shrink. But 
angels do not vote. 

What, then, is ‘Woman’s sphere’? She is to take a 
part in removing War, Intemperance, Slavery, Licentious- 
ness, Ignorance, Poverty, and Crime. She may do this 

“without going to the polls. Mrs. Fry in England, Miss Dix 
in America, never thought of the polls. True, as long as 
the machinery of a human government is kept up, it may be 
well to make the best of it. Let us then see how Woman 
can work. It is getting to be ‘a vexed question. We 
doubt, very much, whether there is as much real happiness in 
the domestic circle as before the controversy broke out. Be 
that as it may. Our experience would be no guide here. 
Let Woman go out on her mission of mercy. Let her enter 
the humble cot, and wipe the tear from the eye of the 
widow ; let her drop a garment upon the naked orphan; let 
her enter the prison, and speak in gentle tones to the con- 
demned. She can do all this without the polls. She must 
not wait for the returning wanderer, nor simply have all 
things in readiness, and open the door when she has found 
the heart to knock. Even the door itself may be unknown. 
Then how difficult for one who longs to repent, to set 
about the task of finding a heart into which she can pour 
her sorrows, or an institution where Charity stands at the 
door! ‘The more she feels her degradation, the longer may 
she defer the step. ‘Send out tracts, says one. True; 
but perhaps she cannot read. Who will prepare the 
tract? Here is a work for Woman; she who can so 
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delicately delineate the finer sympathies of the human soul. 
Drunkards, thieves, blasphemers, have tracts prepared for 
them: she is left out. How charmingly is this whole 
subject presented by Solomon! He well understood the 
influence of Woman. When he would personify virtue, he 
always adorns her ina female garb. ‘ Wisdom hath builded 
her house; she hath hewn out her seven pillars; she hath 
killed her beasts; she hath mingled her wine ; she hath also 
furnished her table.’ So much for the preparation. This 
is not enough. Wisdom does not wait for her guests to 
come. Her ‘beasts’ and her ‘wine’ might remain un- 
touched. Who knows of the feast? ‘She hath sent forth 
her maidens; she crieth upon the highest places of the city ; 
whoso is simple, let him turn in hither; as for bim that 
wanteth understanding, she saith to him, Come, eat of my 
bread, and drink of the wine which I have mingled. For- 
sake the foolish, and live; and go in the way of understand- 
ing.” * But it is said that the sinner will not come, even 
with the gentlest tones of Woman. Then hear the words 
of one who ‘ spake as never man spake :’—‘ Go out into the 
highways and hedges, and compel them to come in, that 
my house may be filled’ + The ‘ spiritually-minded’ under- 
stand what this means; the ‘carnally-minded’ never. ‘To 
be carnally-minded is death; to be spiritually-minded is 
life and peace.’ The apostle, in writing to the Galatian 
church, has given wisely the following direction : ‘ Brethren, 
if a man be overtaken in a’ fault, ye which are spiritual 
restore such an one in the spirit of meekness; considering 
thyself lest thou also be tempted.’{ Though addressed to 
the ‘ brethren, we suppose the apostle meant to include the 
sisters; for in another place he says, ‘ Nevertheless, neither 
is the man without the woman, neither the woman without 
the man, in the Lord. For as the woman is of the man, 
even so is the man also by the woman; but all things of 
God.’ § 

In closing, we appeal to Woman. Never does she 
appear so lovely as when engaged in the great work of 


* Prov. ix.1—6. t Luke xiv. 23. f{ Gal. vi. 1. § 1 Cor. xi. 11, 12. 
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mercy. Too long has she bestowed her smiles on the 
military hero. Another age has come. ‘The moral hero is 
now to have his day. ‘ Blessed are the meek; for they 
shall inherit the earth’ What a glorious inheritance! 
How we should labor to beautify and adorn, each one in 
his own sphere! One must reap, another sow; one must 
plant, another water; and all the while, ‘he that watereth 
shall be watered also himself.’ What has sex to do with 
such a work! What need of Conventions? What need 
of the noisy ballot-box; the boisterous town-meeting? 
Here is a quiet work; and all have their part and their 
responsibilities. The very nations themselves, who met 
on the field of battle, will ‘beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks.’ Violence and 
bloodshed will no longer be known. Every passion will 
be hushed, and love and good-will reign triumphant. ‘ ‘The 
wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie 
down with the kid; and the calf and the young lion and the 
fatling together; and a little child shall lead them.* How 
glorious! 


‘ Beneath its trees, that spread their blooming light, 

The spotted leopard walks; the ox is there; 

The yellow lion stands in conscious might, 

Breathing the dewy and illumined air. 

A little child doth take him by the mane, 

And leads him forth, and plays beneath his breast. 

Naught breaks the quiet of that blessed domain ; 

Naught mars its harmony and heavenly rest. 

Picture divine, and emblem of that day 

When peace on earth and truth shall hold unbounded sway.’ 


Let Woman, then, enter the great moral field. Let her 
not shrink from the opprobrious epithets, ‘morbid sym- 
pathy,’ ‘sickly sentimentality.’ Let her enter the dungeon, 
and speak in gentle tones to the erring. Let her 


‘Go, beside all waters sow; 

In the morning scatter wide; 
Liberal, bid thy hand bestow, 
At the fall of eventide. 


* Isaiah xi. 6. 

































Woman. 





What shall spring, or where or when, 
Thou art not concerned to know ; 
Quickening sunbeams, genial rain, 
God in his own time will show.’ 





Let Woman see what we once saw, a beloved sister 
pleading for the privilege of being executed instead of her 
brother; a mother taking leave of her son, the very next 
hour to suffer upon the scaffold. Let her think of those 


‘With broken heart and clouded mind, 
Whereon no human mercies fall.’ 





How awful the influence of crime upon the domestic circle! 
How diligently, then, should Woman enter on this great 
work! How much more sacred is her life and liberty than 
before this subject was agitated! What has government 
done for her in comparison to the reformers? Let her go, 
then, in gentleness, and reclaim the fallen to purity and 
goodness. And what may she not accomplish in such a 
work? Some years since, it was proposed to throw up 
a monument upon Bunker’s Height. The great Lafayette 
laid the corner-stone. The greatest living statesman then 
addressed the vast throng. But it remained for Woman to 
finish the work. And, in the words of the great orator, 
‘the last rays of the rising and setting sun played upon its 
top.” <A greater monument is to be reared; not a monu- 
ment of granite. Humanity is to be redeemed. Woman 
has her part. A human soul, more precious than worlds, is 
to be restored, and to become a monument of divine grace. 
Woman has her part. What a work! Angels may look 
on and admire. Christ is pleading at the right hand of 
God. Omnipotence itself is at work. God ‘is in Christ 
é reconciling the world unto himself’ Woman may be a co- 
worker. And, whenever even one is restored, the news flies 
to heaven, and the angels take up their golden harps, and 
shout aloud; not as‘ when the morning stars sang together,’ 
for that was only the work of creation; but that another 
soul has been gathered in, for ‘there is more joy in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth, than over ninety and nine 
just persons that need no repentance.’ What a blessed 
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work! Woman is responsible for her part. Let her go 
forth, and pity the erring and forsaken, — 


won af a. ae ce eae a ee 


‘To whom the living Word 
Of light and love is never given ; 
Whose ears have never heard 
The promise and the hope of heaven.’ 


THE WIDOWER. 


BY SYDNEY YENDYS. 


In the most early morn, 
I rise from a damp pillow, tempest tost, 
To seek the sun with silent gaze forlorn, 
And mourn for thee, my lost 

Isabel. 





That early hour I meet, 
The daily vigil of my life to keep, 
Because there are no other lights so sweet, 
Or shades so long and deep, 
Isabel. 





And best I think of thee 
Beside the duskest shade and brightest sun, 
Whose mystic lot in life it was to be 
Outsmiled, outwept by none — 

Isabel. 


Men said that thou wert fair : 

There is no brightness in the heayen above, — 
There is no balm upon the summer air, 

Like thy warm love, 





Tsabel. 


Men saw that thou wert bright : 
There is no wildness in the winds that blow, — 
There is no darkness in the winter’s night, 
Like thy dark woe, 

Isabel. 















The Widower. 
And yet thy path did miss 
Men’s footsteps; in their haunts thou hadst no joy : 
The thoughts of other worlds were thine in this: 

In thy sweet piety, and in thy bliss 

And grief, for life too coy, 
Isabel. 












And so my heart’s despair 
Looks for thee ere the firstling smoke hath curl’d ; 
While the wrapt earth is at her morning prayer ; 
Ere yet she putteth on her workday air, 

And robes her for the world, 
Isabel. 










When the sun-burst is o’er, 
My lonely way about the world I take, 
Doing and saying much, and feeling more ; 
And all things for thy sake, 
Isabel. 











But never once I dare 
To see thine image till the day be new, 
And lip hath sullied not the unbreathed air, 
And waking eyes are few, 
Isabel. 











Then that lost form appears, 
Which was a joy to few on earth but me: 
In the young light I see thy guileless glee ; 

: In the deep dews thy tears, 

. Isabel. 









So with Promethean moan, 
In widowhood renewed I learn to grieve ; 

Blest with one only thought, that I alone 

Can fade —that thou through years shalt still shine on 
In beauty — as in beauty art thou gone, 

Thou morn that knew no eve, 
Isabel. 









In beauty art thou gone ; 
As some bright meteor gleams across the night, 
Gazed on by all, but understood by none, 

And dying by its own excess of light, 

Isabel. 
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ROMAN PRISONS. 


Tue following horrible description of the present state of 
the public prisons in Rome is taken from an article on the 
subject which appeared recently in the ‘ London Times,’ the 
truth of which is vouched for by that journal. After de- 
scribing the form of arrest and preparation for trial, the 
article proceeds thus : — 


‘The Roman jails are divided into cells of between seven and 
eight feet square, or, as it may be desirable to state the exact pro- 
portions, of eight feet eleven inches in length, seven feet seven 
inches in breadth, and seven feet ten inches in height. In each of 
these are shut two prisoners, who are thus placed on an allowance 
of air little greater than that required for the consumption of one. 
But this separate incarceration is a privilege to be earned only by 
formidable guilt, or purchased by considerable bribes. For the 
common class of prisoners there is one common room, where they 
lie day and night, like negroes in a slave-ship, on straw too foul 
for a stable. On provocation given or assumed, the jailer has the 
power of inflicting severe flogging, or of attaching to the legs of 
his victims a weight of iron so great as almost to incapacitate them 
from moving. Besides these apartments, there are others designed 
to hold ten prisoners each, but for which twenty is now considered 
a fitter complement; and in these the single window is so high 
from the ground, that the inmates can only obtain a breath of air 
by mounting upon each other’s shoulders in turn. Once a month 
only is any visit allowed from friends or relatives, and then in the 
presence of the jailers, and with the double iron grating interven- 
ing. We have confined ourselves to a simple statement of facts 
without any comment; but the reader will probably not be sur- 
prised when we add, that within the space of a few days, as 
credibly reported, six prisoners had died of starvation; two had 
been put in irons for attempting suicide, and two had been carried 
raving to a madhouse. Even this, however, is but an imperfect 
sketch of the horrors prevailing. So frightful are the practices of 
these rooms, where the very vilest of desperadoes are herded to- 
gether without any effectual supervision, that the political prisoners 
are glad to provoke solitary confinement by any breach of disci- 
pline, as an escape from inexpressible pollution.’ 
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EDUCATION. 


Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board. Boston: White & Potter, Printers 
to the State. 1853. 






Preruaps no public documents pertaining to our State 
affairs are looked for with more interest or read with more 
profit than the Reports of the Board of Education and its 
learned Secretary. The public eagerly turn to these pages 
to ascertain the condition of the schools, and to gather some 
new ideas as to the means by which they may be improved. 
Issued annually, these reports contribute very essentially to 
maintain an enlightened public sentiment on the subject of 
education. 

It has generally been the case, that evils and errors which 
tended to obstruct the progress of a cause were suffered 
to increase till their very magnitude made them apparent 
to the most indifferent observer. It has been so in the 
church and in politics; but it is not so now in our schools, 
at least in this part of the country. A constant examina- 
tion is maintained; a vigilant watch set to detect the first 
appearance of evil in our system of education; and prompt 
efforts are made to prevent its acquiring a more formidable 
aspect. Instead of waiting to discover shoals and hidden 
rocks accidentally, the mariner goes out upon the sea for 
the purpose of exploring the fatal passes, and to erect a 
signal for future warning. Not only; however, is it the 
design of those who are entrusted with the interests of this 
cause to seek out and remove evils, but, by promoting 
salutary plans, to defeat their growth. It is the fault of 
many reformers, that they rely too much upon the efficacy 
of demolishing what is obnoxious, rather than building up 
what is conducive to good. In keeping down the weeds, 
they neglect to foster the plant. In happy contrast to such 
a plan is the policy pursued by those whe are at the head 


of our educational interests. It seems to be their purpose 
VOL. V. 34 















































































402 Education. 


to begin right; to have teachers properly qualified by men- 
tal discipline, and at the same time imbued with a right 
spirit for their work; in short, to place both teacher and 
pupil on the correct track, so that a step gained need not 
be retraced. Yet it must be recollected, that there is a limit 
to the labors and the responsibilities of the public supervisors 
of our schools. How the advantages which they unfold are 
improved rests with the teacher, the parent, and the pupil. 
Those schools, we believe, are found to be the most success- 
ful where the people take a direct interest in their welfare. 
There is surely no one thing which can benefit the teacher 
more than the co-operation of the parents. He is stimulated 
by the belief that his neglect of duty will be observed and 
censured; he is encouraged by the- conviction that his 
exertions will be commended, his success appreciated. We 
regret to believe, nevertheless, that parents are too indif- 
ferent to the exercises of the school-room. From personal 
observation, we know that many stay away entirely. Some 
go only on the last day as strangers; and, when they are 
strangers to the school-room, they are generally strangers to 
the teacher. If any of these people should engage a man 
to work in their field or shop for a week, or a day even, does 
any one suppose that they would fail to inform themselves 
how the work was executed ; or that they would not assist 
that laborer, either by advice or manual aid, so that he could 
successfully accomplish his job? What folly, what moral 
neglect, then, is it to entrust the custody of a child, nay, 
the cultivation of his mind, the moulding of his character, 
to a person, and not inspect his plans, or advise or assist 
him! It has been observed by a celebrated divine, that the 
object of preaching is to constantly remind mankind of 
what mankind are constantly forgetting. As parents are 
inclined to forget that they have duties to perform in educa- 
ting their children, aside from pecuniary contributions, it 
would seem to be of the greatest importance that they 
should, in a proper manner, be frequently reminded of them. 
But we wish to bring the attention of the reader more parti- 
-cularly to the report of the Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
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eafion. ‘During the past year, Dr. Sears observes, ‘a more 
enlightened policy has wrought many salatary changes in 
the management of the public schools. It would be unjust 
to the many distinguished individuals who have thrown the 
whole weight of their power and influence into the scale of 
progress, and to the masses of the people who have enthu- 
siastically gathered round them as their chosen leaders, not 
to make public acknowledgment that they have unitedly 
undertaken, beyond all former example, to give effect to our 
system of universal popular education. ‘They may not in 
all instances select with equal skill the means best adapted 
to accomplish their object, but they manifest a very general 
desire to know what improvements are practicable, and 
great promptitude in adopting suggestions made by those 
who are particularly conversant with the subject. Indeed, 
it may be doubted whether in any other State, either in the 
old world or in the new, a greater proportion of citizens can 


2] 

: be found ready to second every judicious effort to improve 
. 5 and perfect their system of education.’ 
) ‘ It must certainly be a matter of pride to the people of 
| E Massachusetts that facts justify these remarks. The prin- 
3 t cipal topic discussed in the report before us is the abolition 
3 ; of school districts. Arguments the most convincing are 
t ; brought forward to show that the grading system operates 
1 ; to greater advantage than the old system. We have not 
l y time to go into an explanation of this system: it is one, 
ry however, which for some reasons might be termed the 
r, management of schools on a general system. The district ‘§ 
t lines are annihilated ; the quasi republics merged into one 
e entire body, which may be adapted to varying circumstances, 
of and governed by a uniform policy. In the language of the 
re Secretary, the district organization is ‘an iron system, that 
a- admits of no yielding to circumstances ; whereas its opposite 
it is like vulcanized India rubber, which may adjust itself to 
y ever-varying circumstances by contraction or expansion. 
n. The results of the Teachers’ Institutes, and the labors of 





‘i- FF the Agents of the Board, are the subjects of commendation. 
‘ It appears that during the last year, ten Institutes have been 
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held in different towns, the whole attendance upon which 
was 1994; six have also been held with success in the cities. 
In an able English review of D’Israeli’s Life of Lord George 
Bentinck, the writer observes, that there is one serious 
defect in the work, inasmuch as it passes over the important 
part performed by the author in silence. We think that 
the value of this report would be enhanced, if it contained 
some account of the services rendered by the Secretary 
himself. ‘There are many interesting statistics, which we are 
unable to transcribe. ‘They furnish cheering evidence of 
the prosperity of the cause. We have been betrayed into 
more extended remarks than we contemplated, and will 
conclude by saying what at first was intended, namely, 
that these reports should be carefully read by every friend 
of education. A. 





ANECDOTE OF THE Twin Sisters. — We know of a farmer in 
Connecticut, who has a pair of twin daughters, of whom a capital 
anecdote is told. They both attended the same school; and, not 
long since, one of them was called up by the master to recite a 
lesson in geography, which she had learned very imperfectly, and 
in fact could not go on at all. The teacher, who was getting quite 
out of patience, was called to another part of the room; and just 
at that moment the twin-sister sprang on the floor unobserved, 
and, pushing the delinquent scholar to her seat, took her place. 
The master proceeded with the questions, which were answered 
with a degree of promptness and accuracy which at the close drew 
from him a few words of commendation. The joke was not dis- 
covered by the teacher until some days after. Of course it was 
too good and successful to occasion any offence. — Connecticut 
Paper. 

































THE BREEZE OF SPRING. 


Dutt winter hastens to be gone, 
He’s disappearing fast ; 

The sunny hours are coming on, 
The stormy time is past. 

The ice no longer binds the rill, 
Nor snows their mantle fling ; 

For every bleak and barren hill 

Has kissed the breeze of Spring. 


I hear its music in the wood, 
It sighs along the vale, 
Where summer flowers in beauty stood, 

It lingers in the dale ; 
It plays upon the primrose banks, 

And rests its merry wing ; 
The drooping snowdrop kindly thanks 
The western breeze of Spring. 


Ah! well it knows where violets grow 
In the lone and shady lane ; 

It bids its sweet, blue fav’rites blow, 
And onward speeds again, 

It wakes the flowers of the field, 
And they their offerings bring ; 
The flowers their sweetest incense yield, 
To scent the breeze of Spring. 


The blackbird, from the hawthorn bush, 
Renews his lively strain ; 

On topmost branches stands the thrush, 
And tunes his throat amain ; 

At close of evening calm and mild, 
He makes the forest ring 

With native woodnotes, clear and wild, — 

He loves the breeze of Spring. 


ee cee 


The robin leaves his winter friends 
For hedge-rows far away ; — 
Above his mossy nest he bends, 
Aud pipes his plaintive lay. 
VoL. V. 34° 
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Tired of Life. 


The lark uprising with the light, 
On merry mountain wing, 

Strains all his might till out of sight, 
And hails the breeze of Spring. 


A hundred voices fill the air, 
The sun shines warmly down; 
Away with each intruding care, 
And leave the gloomy town! 
Come, roam along the woodpath green, 
Hear nature’s favorites sing, 
Enjoy the soul-enlivening scene, 
And woo the breeze of Spring. 


TIRED OF LIFE — AFFECTING SCENE. 


On Monday evening, oflicer Kelley, of the Eighth Ward 
Police, discovered a beautiful girl, about sixteen years of age, 
on the pier, foot of Charlton-street, New York; and, from 
her movements, he was of the belief that she was intending 
to commit suicide, by throwing herself into the dock. He 
accordingly addressed her in a kind manner, and induced 
her to go with him to the station-house, where, in answer to 
questions propounded by Capt. Turnbull, she stated, that, in 
an evil hour, she left a good home, kind parents, brothers 
and sisters, who live in affluence in Twenty-ninth street, 
and took up her abode in a disreputable house, where she 
remained a length of time,—her whereabouts being un- 
known to any of her relatives, who were nearly distracted 
at her sudden and mysterious disappearance. She, how- 
ever, dared not inform them where she was, and what course 
of life she was pursuing, but resolved in her own mind that 
they should not know of her degradation. One evening, 
however, she called to see one of her married sisters, but 
was discarded, and denied admittance to the house. She 
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Tired of Life. 407 





then fully determined upon taking her life, and was on the 
pier for that purpose, when rescued by officer Kelley, and 
conducted to ‘he police station. She appeared wild, 
Jabored under much excitement, and was evidently partially 
insane, 

When she was in a private room at the station-house, 
awaiting the arrival of her father, who had been informed 
of his daughter’s rescue, Capt. Turnbull, who had received 
a telegraphic despatch from two men living in Boston, to 
the effect that their truant daughters, who were minutely 
described in the despatch, had recently absented themselves 
from home, and left for this city, and invoked his aid in 
restoring them to their homes, entered the station with the 
girls in question, whom he found in a house of prostitution 
in Mercer-street. These unfortunate girls, who exhibited 
but little penitence at their conduct, were shown into the 
same room where the other girl was sitting. A conversation 
ensued between the three, in which the one who premedi- 
tated suicide expressed sincere repentance for her past 
follies; while the others, who seemed more hardened, 
assumed airs in their deportment which were any thing but 
commendable. At last, however, after freely conversing 
together, the two became penitent, and yielded to their 
feelings, which found relief in a flood of tears; and, while 
engaged in forming good resoiutions for their future con- 
duct, the father of the girl living in this city arrived, and, 
on meeting his lovely but erring daughter, a scene not easily 
described, and one which would have brought tears to the 
eyes of the most hardened in crime and misfortune, ensued 
between them. After a protracted interview between the 
father and daughter, the latter, not consenting upon any 
conditions to return home, was taken to the ‘ Magdalen, 
an institution in Eighty-sixth street, where females desirous 
of reforming, and becoming weaned from their depraved 
course of life, repair. ‘The Boston girls were detained by 
Capt. Turnbull, at the request of their parents, until sent 
for. Ere this, they are on their way home. 
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JOURNEY TO CAPE COD. 


Tuere is no part of the country that we visit with more 
pleasure than Cape Cod; and we do not believe there is a 
more hospitable people on the face of the earth. I never 
go there without returning home refreshed and strengthened 
for my labors. With these views, I believe a short sketch 
of my journey will be acceptable. 

March 20, Brewster.— This is to me one of the most 
interesting places that I visit. Some twenty years ago, I 
selected my companion here; but she now sleeps in her 
narrow house. ‘There are many warm friends here of our 
cause. Spoke in the Unitarian Church in the morning, and 
in the Universalist in the afternoon. Had fine audiences. 
Procured several new subscribers. 

22, Orleans. — Here the notice was short. The Univer- 
salists kindly opened their house, and there was a very fair 
gathering. 

23, Chatham. — Here the people regretted that they had 
not had notice of a meeting; but it was too late. Every 
thing was done to make my stay agreeable and pleasant. 
Some few friends added their names to the subscription for 
the Magazine. 

24, S. Dennis. — Had a small audience, as the village 
was rather scattered, and the prejudice was strong against 
the cause generally. 

25, Yarmouth-port.— Gave an address in the Academy 
Hall, which was listened to with deep attention. Rev. Mr. 
Marstin assisted me in adding a few names to the list. 

27, Hyannis. — Spoke here on Sunday. The audiences 
were large, especially in the evening. The Baptist Society 
deserve great credit for their liberality in so arranging their 
services that the people could attend my meeting. To the 
Rev. Mr. Pope, I am exceedingly indebted for many favors. 
In fine, I must express my gratitude to the Rev. Mr. Bradley, 
of Brewster; Rev. Mr. Brush, of Orleans; and to many 
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others. The journey has done good. I spoke seven times 
in seven days. Liberal principles are prevailing, and there 
uever has been a time when so many were desirous to hear 
the word. Heaven kindly preserved me to return, to devote 
myself anew to my work. 

It is not often that we quote notices of our humble labors ; 
but the following excellent article breathes such a good 
spirit that we copy it from the ‘ Barnstable Patriot :’ 


‘Rey. Cuarrtes SPEAR AND HIs Misston.— We had the 
pleasure and good fortune to listen to a very practical discourse 
from this devoted and faithful friend of the prisoner, and able 
advocate of prison-reform, last Sabbath afternoon, at the Rev. 
Mr. Pope’s church in Hyannis. His text was the remarkable 
lamentation of David on first learning the fate of his rebellious 
son, Absalom, found in the 33d verse of the 18th chap. of the 
2d Book of Samuel,—‘* O my son Absalom, my son, my son 
Absalom, would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my 
son!” ‘The subject drawn from these words, so deeply impressive 
to every parent's heart, was the wretchedness and misery produced 
in numberless homes by the crimes of the husband, the father, the 
son, or the brother of these homes. The suffering endured in the 
cell by the convict was generally far less than that felt in the home 
he had dishonored, by those whom his guilt and shame had crushed 
to the earth. Many of the causes, — small in their beginnings, — 
which lead to those grievous afflictions, worse than death itself, 
— were noticed; and among them was justly placed first, as most 
sure and fatal in its consequences, — ** disobedience to parents.” 

‘The remedies or prevention of these incipient causes of error 
and ultimate crime were pointed out by this experienced disciple 
of reform, and enforced with the earnestness of one who knew 
their importance; and first among these were the influences of a 
happy home and parental instruction: nothing, he insisted, with 
great truth and force, could supersede the necessity of the latter. 
Every other means of instruction might be good; but they were 
of secondary importance to the word of advice, encouragement, or 
warning, which came from the parent’s lip. ‘This sermon was full 
of admonition to parents and others, to guard the young against 
temptation, and those paths which lead to degradation and ruin, 
and thereby materially aid in the great work of reform, so essential 
for the permanent decrease of crime, and its consequent misery 
and debasement. 

‘Mr. Spear is well known in this community and throughout 
our land as the Editor of the ‘* Prisoner’s Friend ;”’ an interesting 
monthly periodical, devoted to reform, and more particularly to a 
reform of those causes which lead to crime, to a reform of prison- 
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discipline, to a reform and amelioration of the character and 
condition of discharged convicts, and to the abolishment of the 
death-penalty. <A great reform this!— and most zealously and 
faithfully does this truly philanthropic reformer carry on the holy 
work he has undertaken. If he does not receive at last, Christ’s 
passport to his kingdom, — ‘tI was sick and in prison, and ye 
visited me,’”’ we know not who will.’ 


THE RIGHT SPIRIT. 


Tuere is no harm in being sectarian, if one’s sectarian- 
ism is held under strict subordination to the first great 
principles of the gospel of Christ. A man may be a parti- 
zan in politics, if above his party attachments he is first of 
all devoted to the constitution of his country, and the purity 
of its government. ‘The older we grow, the more sympa- 
thy do we have with those noble minds that can scale all 
the walls of sects, and respect and love Christians who are 
Christians, whatever be their peculiar opinions, or to what- 
ever religious denomination they may belong. Good old 
father Wesley, the patriarch of the Methodist Church, had 
the right spirit when he penned the following : — 


‘I will not quarrel with you about my opinion: only see that 
your heart is right towards God; that you love the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; that you love your neighbor, walk as your Master walked ; 
and I desire no more. I am sick of opinions; | am weary to hear 
them; my soul loathes their frothy food. Give me solid, sub- 
stantial religion; give me an humble lover of God and man, —a 
man full of mercy and good fruits, — a man laying himself out in 
works of faith, the patience of hope, the labor of love. Let my 
soul be with such Christians, wheresoever they are, and whatso- 
ever opinions they may hold. ‘He that doeth the will of my 
Father in heaven, the same is my brother, and my sister, and my 
mother.”’’ 


About the same sentiment St. Paul had when he prayed 
for the grace of God on all them that love the Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity. If they only love Christ, which is worth 
more than all mere matters of opinion, it was enough for 


his fellowship. So we should all say. 
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LITTLE WILLIE. 



















*T nave been to school, Father, and tried to be good ; 
And when I came home, as I walked through the wood, 
I saw on a tree a most beautiful bird, 

And his sung was the sweetest that ever I heard. 


Ile looked in my face with his little round eye, — 
I was sorry for that, for I thought he would fly: : 
But he still kept singing the same sweet song, 

And it made me glad as I walked along. 





And, Father, the air was so fresh and so sweet, 
The green grass and nioss so soft at my feet, 

And the ground was so bright with the beautiful flowers, 
That | wanted to stay there a great many hours. 


But I thought it was wrong any longer to stay, 
For you told me never to stop by the way ; 
So 1 came straight home, and brother and I 
lave been to the fields to make my kite fly. 













And I worked in my garden, and planted some seeds, 
And watered some flowers, and pulled up some weeds ; 
And | tried to help mother all that I could: 

I am sure she will tell you, that I have been good.’ 






&. ‘Tam glad, little Willie,’ the Father replied, 

e As he kissed his dear bey, ‘I am glad you have tried 

f To be a good child. so now come with me, 

: And sit by my side, or climb on my knee ; 

; : 

F And T'll tell you why all looked so happy and gay, 

i As you walked home from school through the green-wood to-day, 
: And why the glad song of that beautiful bird 

Sounded sweeter than any you ever had heard. 

: 


The Lord keeps around us by day and hy night, 
Kind angels to guard us and lead us aright; 

When you try to be useful, and pleasant, and mild, 
I know that the ancets are leading my child. 
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They receive from the Lord what is good and what true, 
And dearly they love to impart them to you ; 

And when you are led by the angels, my boy, 

All the blessings of earth will fill you with joy. 


For the good thoughts and feelings which angels impart, 

When you try to do right, will gladden your heart ; 

And é/us is why all looked so happy and gay, 

As you walked home from school through the green-wood to-day.’ 


NOVEL TREATMENT BY AN EMPLOYER OF HIS 
EMPLOYEES. . 


On Wednesday evening the employees of Mr. Charles 
Partridge, match manufacturer of No. 3, Courtland-street, 
New York, met at the mansion of Mr. P. in 'Twellth-street. 
After several songs were given by the operatives and Mr. P.’s 
family, Mr. P. addressed his employees at some length, 
thanking them for their honesty and fidelity in aiding him 
to build his splendid mansion, and to acquire a competency 
sufficient to protect him from the evils of poverty. He then 
referred to the history of his establishment since he suc- 
ceeded Mr. Golch in 1844. 

Mr. P. said he had started in business as poor as any one 
present; but, by the valuable services of his workinen, he 
had amassed all the property he now possessed. Mr. P. 
further proceeded by stating the principle which governed 
his life, which was by acknowledging the equality of men. 
He neither looked up to any man as above him, nor to any 
man as below him. He paid the highest market-price for 
labor, and did not believe that he had a person in his employ 
who would wrong him; and, since he had been in business, 
had never been under the necessity of discharging any per- 
son from his employ. He would continue his business as 
before; and, in addition, as a reward for the assistance of his 
workingmen, and partially to test the practicability of unit- 
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ing the interest of the capitalist with the laborer, for the 
ensuing year, he intended to take ten per cent of the profits 
of the business, and divide it among them pro rata, accord- 
ing to the amount of labor employed. The next year he 
intended to go further, and to have a social reunion annual- 
ly. Mr. P’s proposition was announced to the German 
portion of his industrials, by a gentleman in their own 
language. 

Mr. Ira B. Davis also announced that he was invited by 
Mr. P. to give his views, which he fully gave. He had kept 
himself penniless by devoting his time in endeavoring to 
illustrate the practicability of combining the laborers to- 
gether to work for themselves, with indifferent success, while 
Mr. P. has directed his attention to the accumulation of 
property for himself, and placed himself beyond the reach 
of persecution, turning his attention and means to elevate 
and teach by degrees his operatives this lesson, union of 
interest and business. Mr. D. speculated in his usual vein 
upon the results of similar experiments by capitalists, and 
was of the opinion that the effects would be beneficial to 
all the parties concerned, and worthy the attention of those 
whose benevolence has not been extinguished by the accu- 
mulation or possession of wealth. A sumptuous entertain- 
ment was then partaken of by the company, who separated 
at 11, p.m. 


DisTANCE TO THE SuN. — Imagine a railway from here to the 
sun. How many miles is the sun from us? Why, if we were to 
send a baby in an express train, going incessantly a hundred miles 
an hour, without making any stoppages, the baby would grow to 
be a boy, — the boy would grow to be a man, — the man would 
grow old and die, — without seeing the sun; for it is distant more 
than a hundred years from us. But what is this compared to 
Neptune’s distance? Had Adam and Eve started by our railway, 
to go from Neptune to the sun, at the rate of fifty miles an hour, 
they would not have got there yet; for Neptune is more than 
six thousand years from the centre of our system. — Household 
Words. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 
No. XI. 


PARIS. — HOTEL DES INVALIDES — ST. LAZARE — MATRI- 
MONIAL BROKERS. 


Wuite in Paris, I remember to have visited several insti- 
tutions. Among them was the Hotel of the Invalids. In 
some sketches taken at the time, I gave a slight description 
of the building, hoping to meet some writer who had time 
to enter more into the particulars. Fortunately, there lies 
before me one whose powers of description are not excelled 
by any writer; and one, too,-whom many of the friends of 
the cause will be delighted to hear from. I allude to Pro- 
fessor Upham, of Bowdoin College, Maine. A finer spirit 
does not exist in our world. His description of this remark- 
able institution will be read with the deepest interest : — 


‘The Hotel of the Invalids is a vast establishment, founded by 
Louis XIV., but greatly enlarged from time to time, and at the 
present time covering, with its numerous courts, sixteen acres 
of ground. We passed a number of pieces of heavy artillery, 
as we approached the gate of entrance; and everywhere, at the 
gate, and in the court and galleries, some seated on chairs and 
some walking, some with one arm remaining and others with one 
leg, with diversities of uniform, but all apparently in good spirits, 
and chattering excessively, were the old associates of my guide, — 
the broken but indomitable remnants of the wars of the Emperor. 
Too old to fight, and too much mutilated to labor, they felt them- 
selves happy in not being obliged to beg. 

‘The Hotel of the Invalids, constructed with a view to the 
accommodation of a large number of soldiers, displays a front of 
six hundred and twelve feet. There are four refectories, or dining- 
rooms, for the occupants, each one hundred and fifty feet in length ; 
and eight spacious dormitories, besides smaller ones, containing 
fifty beds each. ‘The dome of the Invalids, which has a sort of 
historical celebrity, is spacious and lofty, and is seen at a great 
distance. Among the other accommodations pertaining to this 
remarkable establishment, it has a library of 15,000 volumes, 
consisting chiefly of works of general literature, jurisprudence, 
and military strategy; and it is here, as might naturally be 
expected, that we find deposited many of the trophies which the 
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French have taken from their enemies. In the time of Napoleon, 
there were three thousand flags collected here, the memorials of 
war and of conquest, all of which were burnt by the French them- 
selves, on the evening previous to the entrance of the allied armies 
into Paris, March 31, 1814; so certain it is that war brings with 
it its own retribution. 

‘In this building are the remains of Napoleon, — the dust and 
ashes of the man who was for many years the idol of France and 
the terror of Europe. It is not surprising that visitors should 
constantly flock to see the splendid monument of a man of such 
wonderful power and of such strange vicissitudes ; at the age of 
twenty-eight, the conqueror of Italy; at thirty, the First Consul 
of France; and at thirty-five, the Emperor of France; but, in his 
purpose of conquering Europe, driven back by the flames of Mos- 
cow, defeated at Waterloo, and finding death on the rock of St. 
Helena. ‘The hoof of his war-horse trod in the blood of mil- 
lions. 

‘As I returned from this place, the sun was setting behind the 
distant hills. 1 passed through the majestic grove of the Elysian 
Fields. ‘The autumnal leaves, gleaming in the departing radiance 
of day, fell around me. My heart went back to America. The 
sound of her rivers was in my ears. Her vast forests spread out 
before me. I remembered the vastness, the wildness, the repose 
of nature; and I said to myself, These works which I have seen 
in foreign lands, the efforts and the memorial of genius, are still 
the works of man. Imperfection marks their origin; decay com- 
pletes their progress. Beauty and deformity, life and death, are 
mingled together. Man is here; but where is the Maker of man? 
I sigh for my native land. I wish to hear again the prayers and 
the hymns of her cottagers, inspired by the blessings around them. 
Her rivers are her lines of beauty; her hills are her monuments ; 
the mighty firmament is her cathedral ; and God — heard in the 
sighing of the winds, seen in the richness of the forest, and eter- 
nal in the reproduction of her wild and varied magnificence — God 
is everywhere.’ 


Sr. Lazare.— This is the name of a penitentiary for 
women. It is scarcely ever visited by any one except the 
proper authorities. I was assured at the office of the Consul 
that such was the fact. I have supposed that the letter of 
Mr. Webster opened this prison and many others. In it there 
were over one thousand women, many of whom were in a 
very diseased state. Vice seems to leave a heavier mark 
upon the abandoned female than upon the male; and 
woman can sink much lower than man; though it must be 
confessed, that, if there is one arrow in the quiver of the 
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Almighty sharper than all the rest, he will transfix it in the 
heart of him who invades the domestic circle with the 
pestiferous breath of adultery. 

In this prison, you find in attendance the Catholic Sisters 
of Mercy; and not only here, but in the hospitals. And 
there is probably not a more devoted class of women in 
the world. The traveller finds them everywhere in France, 
and in many other parts of the civilized world. 1 know the 
Catholics are proscribed by the Protestants; but virtue 
should be recognized under whatever creed or name it may 
be found, whether it be Mahometan, Jew, Protestant, Pagan, 
or Catholic. Nay, if a Pagan should come before my door 
and rear his idol, while I might lament his blindness, still, if 
he were to go from his worship and clothe the orphan, or 
wipe a tear from the eye of the mourner, I would say to 
him, this is a work of Christianity, for ‘of a truth I perceive 
that God is no respecter of persons; but in every nation he 
that feareth him and worketh righteousness is accepted 
with him.’ 

There is not much accomplished in France in reforming 
criminals. ‘The French seem to give it up almost as a 
hopeless task. While there, 1 was presented with a very 
rare and valuable work from Monsieur Coquerell, who had 
been a member of the National Assembly. He was one of 
the ministers of the Protestant establishment, and said he 
was in sentiment a Universalist. ‘The name of the work 
is Compte Général de l Administration de la Justice Crimi- 
nelle en France pendant [ Année 1849, présenté au Prési- 
dent de la République par le Garde des Sceaua, Ministre de 
la Justice. 'The work is in folio, and contains 300 pages. 
In the report, there is the following statement:—‘ Les 
4,910 accusations contradictoires de 1849, comprennent 6,983 
accusés: 2,943 accusés de crimes contres les personnes, et 
4,040 accusés de crimes contre les propriétés.’ At some 
future day I hope to favor the reader with a few extracts 
from this work. It cannot fail to be interesting to any one 


who wishes to know any thing of the criminal affairs of 
France. 
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MartrimoniaL Brokers. — This is a class of brokers 
scarcely known in this country. In France it is an impor- 
tant business; so that a man has but to go to his broker 
for a wife, as he would go to learn the price of stocks. 
Sometimes he would probably get severely shaved; but, on 
the principle that marriage is mere luck and chance, which 
I do not admit, however, he might do as well as with a long 
courtship. A case has lately come out in Paris, showing 


the nature of this business. It is described in a foreign 
journal thus : — 










‘I have often wondered how matrimonial agents — those people 
that advertise desirable husbands and wives, comfortable settle- 
ments in life, dowries and amiable tempers — manage to make 
both ends meet. A commissary of police has just arrested an 
extensive dealer in this way, and the secret has leaked out. He 
advertised himself as corn-doctor to all the crowned heads, and 
sold patent medicines. He was also an agent for marriages, and 
had a fine lot of young ladies, with dowries varying from 20,000f. 
to half a million. He had upon his books the names of daughters 
of members of the Academy and Senate, of a Marshal of France, 
and sundry German princes. Gentlemen that applied for wives 
paid an entrance fee, and in the course of the negotiation sundry 
other claims, in all a considerable sum. When it became neces- 
sary to bring the affair to a conclusion, a quantity of faded lovettes, 
with a parcel of elderly females acting as their mothers, were 
introduced, and the applicant was only too glad to make good his 
escape. He generally abstained from making the swindle public 
for fear of being laughed at. The investigations that have been 
commenced will probably lead to the breaking up of all the matri- 
monial offices in Paris.’ 

























So it seems, while the broker was curing corns, he was 
also mending broken hearts. ‘There is not, perhaps, any 
very great difference in the pain of one over the other. 
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I HAVE yet to learn that the man who is ever prepared and 
2 able to assert his cause, and take the side of justice and right in 
if regard to his neighbors, is more liable to a fight than a sneaking, 





pusillanimous fellow. 
VOL. V. 
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MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL. 


Tne annual report of the trustees of this excellent insti- 
tution has just been published. From it we learn that the 
number of patients admitted into the Hospital during the 
year was 826, of whom 482 were males, and 344 were 
females. Of these, 410 were discharged well, and 244 more 
or less relieved. ‘The greatest number of patients at any 
one time was 133, and the least number was 104. Average 
number, 119. ‘The number admitted on account of injury 
to person by accidents was 132. Of the whole number of 
patients, only 354 paid any thing. ‘The whole number of 
deaths, 82. The expenses of the Hospital for the year 
amounted to $30,173, of which sum $5,359 have been repaid 
by paying patients. ‘The gross amount of the expenses, 
divided by the average number of patients, gives $4.54 as 
the weekly expense of each patient; the same being thirty 
cents less for each patient than the previous year. 

The patients admitted to the Allen-street Hospital were 
nearly all from the working class. Of 482 males, 71 were 
minors. ‘T'wenty-five were clerks, seven were merchants, 
and four were physicians. The balance of 375 were divided 
as follows: 153 were mechanics, 121 were laborers, 28 were 
farmers, and 37 were seamen. 227 of the male patients 
occupied free beds, 199 paid their own bills, and 56 paid 
part of their expenses. Of 344 female patients, 139 were 
domestics, 36 were widows, 23 were seamstresses, 11 were 
spinsters, 48 were children, 2 were teachers, and 75 were 
‘wives.’ A little over one-fourth of the free patients were 
female domestics; one-sixth were male laborers, most of 
whom were foreigners. Average time of ward-paying 
patients is 3} weeks; and of free patients, five weeks. Pro- 
portion of ward beds occupied by free patients, 2} to 1. 
During the year, 826 persons were admitted to the Hospital ; 
271 paid their board all the time, 83 part of the time, and 
472 were cared for without pay. Of those that paid, 295 
paid $3 a week, 35 paid $6, 16 paid $4, and 8 paid $10. 
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‘I STILL LIVE!’ 


THE LAST WORDS OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


‘ Sull Ilive!’ The leaves were falling 
Round the mansion where he lay ; 
And autumnal voices calling, 
Warned the summer’s pride away ; 
While the sighing surge of ocean 
In its crested beauty ran, 
Breaking with a ceaseless motion, 
Like the fleeting hopes of man. 


* Stull I live!’ Oh! strong and glorious 
Were those prophetic words of cheer ; 
For whether in truth victorious, 
Greatness hath its worship here ; 
Patriot power its high ovation, 
Eloquence its lofty birth ; 
He shall win from every nation 
An undying name on earth. 


‘ Stall Ilve!’ The flesh was failing, 
All in vain the healer’s skill; 
Light in that deep eye was paling, 
And that mighty heart grew still : 
Yet the soul its God adoring, 
Clad in armor, firm and bright, 
O’er the body’s ruin soaring, 
Mingled with the Infinite. 


Where he sleeps, that man of glory, 
Marshfield’s mournful shade can say ; 

And his weeping country’s story, 
Darkened on that funeral day : 

But the love that deepest listened 
Caught such balm as Heaven can give ; 

For an angel’s pinion glistened 

At the echo — ‘ Suill I live!’ 
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FIVE MURDERS! 


* Remove that, and our prisons would be nearly empty, and the scaffold would have 
no victims.’ 


Mr. Epiror, —I perceive by the March number of your 
Magazine, that you were at New York at the time of the 
execution of several men, a few weeks since; and that the 
horrid crime of murder had then recently been committed 
in that city by five men, each of whom were in a state of 
intoxication when the awful deed was committed! And 
then you justly remark, —‘ Remove that, and our prisons 
would be nearly empty, and the scaffold would have no 
victims. Oh that you could induce men to believe that 
fact! I say that fact; for, unquestionably, that statement 
contains a fact, as is shown by the statistics which are given 
on the subject. And there is also the proof of the truth of 
the assertion, in the very startling fact, that there were five 
men under sentence of death in one prison, all of whom 
were brought to that sad condition by intoxication! What 
a comment that upon the traffic and the use of intoxicating 
drink! What cause of self-condemnation to those who 
persist in a business fraught with such tremendous conse- 
quences! What a motive is here presented to change the 
views and the action of those legislators who oppdse with 
so much persistence any legislative action for the preventing 
of such calamities! And yet how coldly, and with what 
ignorant or wilful impudence, many men, editors, and even 
professed ministers of our adorable Saviour, speak of the 
views and labors of those who would save the victim of 
intemperance, and such as have thereby committed the 
horrid crime of murder, from the gallows, by substituting 
therefor a more humane punishment! I sometimes wonder, 
Mr. Editor, that you do not become discouraged in your 
great work, when many leading men in church and state, 
both directly and indirectly, throw their whole power and 
influence against you. But then, when I reflect that your 
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faith stands not in the wisdom of men, but in the power of 
God, — that you have in your own soul the consciousness 
that your efforts are approved of God, and will ultimately 
be approved by all who are true disciples of Christ, — I see 
where your strength and hope lie, and can appreciate your 
motives, and bid you God speed. 

Brother Spear, the time will come, just as certainly as 
that day succeeds the dawn, that the killing of men by the 
sanction of law, because they have killed others contrary to 
law, will be abandoned by all civilized states and Christian 
people; and the taking of human life will be regarded as a 
barbarous practice, unworthy a civilized people. 

But it will require time for the accomplishment of the 
great and humane object you haVe in view: not only time, 
but labor, is requisite. Yes, sacrifice of time and means 
and popular favor must be made in any and every great 
reform. But be encouraged: the great human heart is 
with you, — Christianity is with you, — Almighty God is 
with you, to crown your labors with ultimate success. 


HUMANITY. 
Concorp, N.H. 


SUNDAY IN THE STATE PRISON. 


WE spent a Sabbath in the State Prison, where we 
learned the following facts: There are 481 male convicts. 
No women are sent to the State Prison. They are con- 
demned to the Common Jail, to Deer Island, or the House 
of Correction. ‘There is a library of about seven hundred 
volumes. ‘The State usually appropriates $100 for this 
purpose. ‘There are twenty-nine officers. There is a Sun- 
day School, and preaching every Sabbath. The present 
chaplain is very efficient in his labors. Rev. Mr. Curtis has 
resigned. ‘The chaplain is of the Methodist persuasion. 

In regard to pardons, it is said that capital offenders are 
not generally liberated. ‘There are ten of this class. Their 
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behavior is good generally. By the present law, copied 
from Maine, all persons convicted of capital offences are 
sent here to hard labor for one year. After that period, the 
Executive may order an execution any day; but it is 
understood by the best interpreters of the statute, that he is 
not obliged to perform that duty. Under a similar law in 
Maine, a capital offender has been under sentence of death 
for more than ten years. He may be executed any day at 
the pleasure of the Governor. No one wishes the law to 
be carried out, and therefore the man will probably die a 
natural death. 


‘THe WorLD OWES ME A LivinGc.’—No such thing, Mr. 
Fold-up-your-hands: the world owes you not asingle cent! You 
have done nothing these twenty years but consume the products 
earned by the sweat of other men’s brows. 


* You have eat, and slept, and drank ; what then? 
Why, eat, and drank, and slept again.’ 


And this is the sum total of your life. And the world ‘owes 
you a living’? For what?) How comes it indebted to you to that 
trifling amount? What have you done for it? What family in 
distress have you befriended? What products have you created? 
What miseries have you alleviated? What acts have you per- 
fected? The world owes you a living, idle man! Never was there 
a more absurd idea. You have been a tax,—a sponge upon the 
world ever since you came into it. It is your creditor to a vast 
amount. Your liabilities are immense; your assets are nothing, 
and yet you say the world is owing you. Go to! ‘The amount 
in which you stand indebted to the world is greater than you will 
ever have the power to liquidate! You owe the world the labor 
of your two strong arms, and all the skill in work they might 
have gained; you owe the world the labor of that brain of yours, 
the sympathies of that heart, the energies of your being; you owe 
the world the whole moral and intellectual capabilities of a man! 
Awake, then, from that dreaming, do-nothing state of slothfulness 
in which you live, and let us no longer hear that false assertion 
that the world is owing you, until you have done something. 
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MORAL SUASION. 


Tue Editor of the Philadelphia ‘ Spirit of the Times,’ has 


a very sensible article on this subject. He says: — 





‘We must object to all endeavors to coerce men into the sup- 
port of the Temperance principle. We must decidedly object to 
all persecution of those who do not think proper to agree with us 
upon this important subject. Men— particularly men of feeling 
and impulses — cannot be forced even into measures conducive to 
their general interests; and it is the nature of all spirited men 
rather to become martyrs to their belief, than to be compelled 
to adopt one which a very little persuasion would induce them to 
acknowledge and support. 

‘The only legitimate way of making converts to the cause of 
Temperance is, as it is termed, through the instrumentality of 
‘“*moral suasion.”’ In our endeavors to reform a drunkard, we 
should reflect that he is a human being, very often a gifted one, 
with feelings unusually acute, and a self-esteem extraordinarily 
sensitive. How foolish, then, to attempt to drive him into the 
ranks of Temperance! How ridiculous to convince his judgment, 
and win him from the error of his ways by threatening him with 
fearful consequences if he refuse. . . . As men and as Christians, 
we are bound patiently to bear the infirmities of others, and endea- 
vor to reclaim them from the error of their ways; while neither 
common sense nor Inspired Writings authorize us to make converts 
of them by persecution, and the fear of personal harm. All such 
efforts but react in their operation, and create enmity to the very 
best cause.’ 


HUSBANDS LET OUT. 


Houses, horses, lands, ships, and very many things, are let 
and leased every day; but it is quite novel to know that 
husbands should be let out, and by their wives. But it 
seems that we are never too full and wise, but we must 
make room for something new, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing, from an English paper of Feb. 26:— 


‘An assault case came before the Birmingham magistrates last 
week, which, like the majority of matrimonial squabbles, would 
have been simply interesting in the eyes of those immediately con- 
cerned, but for a legal curiosity which was brought to light in the 
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course of the hearing. A young fellow, named William Charles 
Capas, was charged with assaulting his wife. In giving her evi- 
dence, Mrs. Capas mentioned that her husband was not living with 
her, but was ‘leased’ to a young woman named Hickson. This 
being a species of contract unknown to the magistrates, further in- 
quiry into the matter was made, when it was elicited that a regular 
legal document had been drawn up, by which Capas and Hickson 
bound, or, as they termed it, ‘leased’ themselves to each other for 
the term of their natural lives. The ‘lease’ was produced in court 
and read. ‘The girl Hickson was present at the time of the alleged 
assault. On being asked about the ‘lease,’ she admitted that she 
had signed it, and stated that it was drawn up by Mr. Campbell 
the lawyer, who told her at the time she signed it, that, if Capas’s 
wife gave her any annoyance, he would put in that paper as evi- 
dence. She moreover said, that the paper was signed at his office, 
and that she believed Mr. Campbell charged £1. 15s. for drawing it 
up. —- The magistrates fined Capas 2s. 6d. for an assault, and com- 
mented in very strong terms on the document which had that day 
been before them, 
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PRINCE ARTHUR AND HUBERT. 


Arruur was heir to the throne of England; his wicked uncle 
shut him up in thé Tower, and appointed a bad man named Hu- 
bert to be keeper of this Tower, and ordered him to murder the 
young prince so that he could be king himself. Hubert hired two 
ruffians to burn out his eyes with hot irons. When Arthur learned 
their design, he burst into tears, and fell on his knees to Hubert, 
and kissed his hands and feet, and wept so bitterly, and prayed so 
earnestly, that Hubert’s heart was moved with pity. ‘The little 
innocent begged and entreated, that, if his eyes must be put out, 
it should be done by the hands of Hubert himself, who sent the 
ruffians away, and prepared to do the horrid deed himself. 

But no sooner were they alone, than Arthur threw himself into 
Hubert’s arms, and kissed him, and used so many entreaties and 
prayers that Hubert began to weep. And Arthur told Hubert 
how much he had loved him; how he had watched over him 
when he was ill, for Hubert had been sick a short time before; he 
reminded Hubert of the horrid pain he had suffered when a little 
piece of straw only had accidentally got into his eye; and he 
prayed Hubert not to put him to the dreadful torture of having 
his eyes burned out. In short, his entreaties, tears, and kisses 
had so much effect on Hubert that he threw away the irons, and, 
taking the little prince in his arms, swore he would never do him 
any harm, and that he would die himself rather than suffer any 
one to injure him. Here we have another striking case of the 
power of kindness to soften and melt the hard heart of a hardened 
man. 








FIFTY YEARS. 


Wirz this number the editor completes fifty years of his life. Born May, 
1803, he finds himself now at the distance of half a century from his birth. 
And also thirty-seven years have now passed since he went to ’prentice 
to the printing business to Wells & Lilly, Boston. During this period, 
about twenty-four years have been spent in the ministry, and at the same 
time he has been more or less connected with the press for fifteen years. 
Ten years have nearly elapsed since the present periodical commenced ; 
for it was published in a weekly form for four years. Such are a few facts 
connected with the life of the editor. In our next number we hope to 
present an article on ‘ Fifty Years Ago.’ It will present some very curi- 
ous and interesting facts. One great object of our life now is to establish 
the present periodical on a permanent basis. This will take some time 
longer; our friends can do much in this way. We have steadily pro- 
gressed in our labor, and we hope before we leave the world to have at- 
tained the object. Having reached a half-century, we cannot reasonably, 
with poor health, expect many years more. But few or many, all we 
have, we cheerfully give to this great work. To those friends who have 
helped us we present many thanks. 


ADVANCE IN THE WAGES OF PRINTERS. 


Tue printers of New York and Baltimore have recently demanded an 
advance of wages. This is as it should be. No class of men labor harder 
than printers, and are more scantily paid in proportion to the wear and 
tear of mental and physical constitution. Printers on daily papers, im- 
mured in close offices throughout the day and a greater portion of the 
night, inhaling the noxious vapors and gasses incident to their occupa- 
tion ; deprived of the privilege of attendance on public worship, and the 
pleasure of passing their evenings in the bosom of their families, are cer- 
tainly deserving of something more than the mere pittance they now earn. 
The average life of printers is but thirty-two years, — on newspapers still 
less, — and these few years are interrupted by diseases incident to a gra- 
dually undermining constitution. No artisans are more intelligent, or do 
80 much to increase the intelligence of the community. We think we 
may safely say, that the records of courts and prisons show a smaller 
proportion of printers guilty of crime than any other class of mechanics. 

The printers of this city are paid less than in almost any large city in 
the Union. We hope soon to chronicle a reform in this matter in Boston. 


If necessary, let proprietors of papers raise the prices of advertising and 
subscription. 
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LITERARY WORLD. 


Crests from the Ocean World; or, Experiences in a Voyage to Europe, 
principally in France, Belgium, and England in 1847 and 1848 ; compris- 
ing Sketches in the Miniature Worlds, Paris, Brussels, and London; to- 
gether with Incidents by the Way, Noted Scenery, National Character 
and Costume, Delineations of Social Life, Views of the Principal Public 
Monuments, Churches, Palaces, Gardens, Galleries of Paintings, Museums, 
Libraries, Literary and Benevolent Institutions, Public Lectures, &c. ; and 
with three new features, viz.: French Life on Ship-board, Revolution 
of February in Paris, and a Professional View of Public and Private 
Schools. By a Traveller and Teacher. Boston: Tappan & Whittemore, 
1853, pp. 408. One thing is certain in this work: the reader need not 
consult the contents; for the author has embodied enough in his title. 
We have read almost every thing within a few years on the Sights and 
Scenes in Europe; but we have rarely seen a work embodying so much 
information, and written in a purer style, than the one before us. The 
author was a close observer, and he has succeeded in giving a clear view 
of things on the other side of the Atlantic. His descriptions of Paris are 
admirable, especially of its Halls of Paintings. We remember well of 
visiting the Louvre, and of remarking that we had seen no writer who 
had given a good description of it. This work mects that want; and 
we must warmly commend it, not only to those who never travel, but as 
a good practical work of reference before leaving for the Old World. 
Should we go to Europe again, which we hope to, this work will be our 
text-book. 

ZEsop’s Fables. By Rev. Thomas James, M.A. New York: Robert 
B. Collins. Many well-meaning parents are opposed to placing works of 
fiction, fable, and the like, in the hands of their children. We cannot 
agree with them in this. A fictitious work, written in a life-like and 
truthful manner, and having for its object a good moral, may be pro- 
ductive of much good. In proof of this, see the effect of ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.’ The oldest fable on record, practically applied, is Jotham’s 
Fable of the Trees, found in Holy Writ. Nathan’s parable of the ‘ Ewe- 
lamb,’ addressed to King David, with its terrible application, ‘Thou 
art the man,’ is a remarkable instance. The Scriptures abound in them. 
This collection is a most excellent one to place in the hands of children. 
It is well printed, and finely illustrated. 

_Putnam’s Monthly. April, 1853. We find much in this publication 
that deserves an extended notice ; but our space forbids. Ina few months 
this work has reached the front rank of serial literature. The articles 
are well written, on interesting topics; and the engravings and mechanical 
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execution are of a superior quality. This number, among many valuable 
papers, contains one on the ‘ Bourbon Question,’ now attracting so much 
attention. 

Harper’s Monthly Magazine for April contains the continuation of 
Notes from the Copper Region, Crusoe Life, History of Napoleon, Bleak 
House, &c., besides many interesting detached articles. Its pages are 
finely illustrated, and the Comicalities irresistible. 

Illustrated Newspapers. ‘ Gleason’s Pictorial’ and Barnum’s ‘ Illus- 
trated News’ are at hand. The former is an old candidate for public 
favor ; it still maintains its former reputation, and will continue so to do, 
as Mr. Gleason knows well how to cater for the public wants. The 
‘News’ is but just commencing its career; but it already rivals its trans- 
atlantic competitor, and we have been astonished and gratified to witness 
its success. ‘The cuts are in the highest perfection of American art, the 
subjects pleasing and interesting: the mechanical execution is good, and 
the literary contents are able and of a high character. The terms of these 
papers are $3 per annum. 

Massachusetts Register for the year 1853. By George Adams, Boston, 
91, Washington-street. Valuable information concerning the government 
and laws, religious, charitable, educational, and reformatory institutions, 
commerce, manufuctures, and business of this State, is herein recorded. 
Mr. Adams has had a large experience in matters of this kind, and this 
work will add much to his reputation. Every business-man should pos- 
sess a copy. 

Littell’s Living Age. Second Series, No.1. Boston: E. Littell & Co. 
This serial publication has come to hand in a new dress. It retains its 
high literary character, and is one of the most valuable issues of the 
day. 

The Captive in Patagonia; or, Life among the Giants. A Personal 
Narrative. By Benjamin F. Bourne. With illustrations. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln, 1853. This narrative possesses intense interest, not only from 
the adventures portrayed, but from information it gives concerning a 
portion of the glohe of which little or nothing has heretofore been known. 
In a voyage to California, the vessel, of which Mr. Bourne was mate, 
stopping in the Straits of Magellan, he was sent on shore for fresh provi- 
sions. The boat’s crew were surrounded by savages ; but all escaped, with 
the exception of the narrator. He was taken prisoner, and after various 
vicissitudes succeeded in making his escape. He describes in a plain, 
straightforward manner, the habits, customs, and characteristics of this 
‘race of giants,’ and also the appearance and geography of this unexplored 
country. In reading the account of Mr. Bourne among this ignorant and 
inhospitable tribe, and in such a barren country, one is involuntarily 
reminded of Bunyan’s Castle of Despair. We are glad to learn that the 
book meets with a great sale. 

Philosophy of Mysterious Agents, Human and Mundane ; or, the Dyna- 
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mic Laws and Relations of Man. By EK. C. Rogers. Boston: Jewett & 
Co., 1853. Within two years, a new literature has dawned upon the 
world, which professes to come from the spirit-world. Book after book, 
periodical after periodical, has appeared, till the public mind has become 
satiated. On the other hand, as might be expected, writers have appeared 
to confute the spirit-theory.. These have endeavored to give a rational 
exposition of the strange phenomenon. So far the whole matter seems, 
at least, in part to be inexplicable. Our brother, once connected with us 
in the Prison Reform, goes beyond all others, and professes to have made 
great discoveries in the healing art. Among those who have entered the 
lists, is Mr. Rogers; and we certainly believe that he has been able to 
give a more rational exposition than has appeared yet. Asa mere history, 
the work is of great value. We believe Mr. Rogers has done a good work 
in endeavoring to account for this strange delusion. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Thirty-sixth Annual Report of the Directors of the American Educa- 
tion Society. 
Annual - of the Bible Society of Massachusetts. 
. The Good Man ; a Tribute to the Memory of Amos Lawrence, by Rev. 
. T. Gray. 
Thirty-sixth Annual Report of the American Bible Society. 
Thirty-eighth Annual Report of the American Tract Society. 
Ps: sag Annual Report of the Managers of the New York State Lunatic 
sylum. 
Annual Reports of the Railroad Corporations in the State of Massa- 
chusetts for 1852. 
Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine for April. 
Graham’s Monthly Magazine for April. 
Godey’s Ladies’ Book for April. 
The dune Hour ; a Journal of Instruction and Recreation. Boston. 
The Nineteenth Annual Report of the Executive Committee of the 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches. Boston, 1853. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Hon. Tosras Purrineton, Washington, D.C.— We trust our friend 
will have patience. Our pages become so crowded each month that it is 
exceedingly difficult to find room. 

Tuomas R. Hazarp, Newport, R.I.— This devoted friend has sent us 
a valuable article, which will appear, in relation to the entire abolition of 
the death-penalty in Rhode Island. 

Amos Pitispury, Albany, N.Y.— An excellent letter on the subject of 
‘Labor in Common Jails’ has been received. Few men in this country 
are better qualified to speak on this subject. 

Hon. Srepnen A. Dovetas, Senator from Illinois. — We thank him for 
his Oration on the Inauguration of the Jackson Statue. 











EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


‘Are them all bibles?’ asked a countryman, the other day, in the re- 
gistrar's office, pointing to the big bound volumes of wills. ‘No, sir,’ 
answered one of the clerks, ‘ those are testaments.’ 


Tur Printer’s Tracepy.—A printer at Paris wrote a tragedy called 
‘ Joshua,’ which he printed on the most beautiful type, and gave a copy to 
the celebrated Bodoni, a brother-printer at Parma. 

* What do you think of my tragedy?’ says the author. 

‘ Full of beauties!’ exclaimed Bodoni, ‘ your characters are perfect — 
exquisite — especially the capitals !’ 


Reynoips anp wis Paysician.—Dr. Bailie (0: sore famed for his 
medical skill than for his strange, common-sense i.vde of displaying it) 
being called in to attend F. Reynolds the dramatist, during a nervous 
complaint, that fertile play-wright said to him :—‘ Doctor, do you not 
think I write too much for my constitution ?’ 

‘No,’ replied the physician bluntly, ‘ but you do for your reputation.’ 


Encores. — The first encore on record was that given to Livius Andro- 
nicus, a Roman actor, who, according to Valerius Maximus, was called 
back so often to repeat his speeches, that he, in self-defence, brought a 
boy to declaim for him, while he himself supplied the gesture. 


Tue Apvantaces or Printinc. — Mr. B., a well-known metropolitan 
printer, once told us, that on one occasion an old woman from the country 
came into his printing-office with an old bible in her hand. ‘I want,’ 
said she, ‘ that you should print it over agin. Its gettin a leettle blurred, 
sort of, and my eyes is not wot they wos. How much do you ax?’ ‘ Fifty 
cents.’ ‘Can you have it done in half an hour? wish you would — want 
to be gettin home —live a good ways out of town.’ ‘Certainly.’ When 
the old lady went out, he sent round to the office of the American Bible 
Society, and purchased a copy for fifty cents. ‘ Lor sakes a massy!’ ex- 
claimed the old lady, when she came to look at it, ‘ how good you’ve fixed 
it! it’s e’en a most as good as new! I never see nothing so curos as 
what printers is.” — Knickerbocker. 


Cipnertnc. — ‘ How do you get along with your Arithmetic and Cate- 
chism ?’ asked a father of his little boy, the other night: ‘ how far have 
you got?’ ‘I’ve ciphered through Addition, Subtraction, Justification, 
Sanctification, and Adoption !’ answered the little fellow. It used to puz- 
zle us a good deal, we remember, when a boy to ‘ cipher out’ the meaning 
of several of those last-named sums. — Knickerbocker. 
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An Apr Rerorr. — A beautiful Jewess attended a party lately in New 
York, where she was exclusively annoyed by a vulgar, impertinent fel- 
low 

‘ And you never eat pork, Miss M.?’ asked he, tauntingly. 

‘ Never, sir,’ was the reply. 

‘ Nor use lard lamps?’ continued the persecutor. 

‘ No, sir,’ she answered ; ‘ our religion teaches us to avoid every thing 
swinish, physically and morally : therefore you will excuse me for declin- 
ing to have any more words with you.’ 


Tue New Orleans Picayune tells an anecdote of a temperance-man in 
Louisville, who was very anxious to have a neighbor sign the temperance- 
pledge. Said the temperance-man to the other : — 

‘I wish you would sign your name to it.’ 

‘I'll consider it over. It isn’t best to be rash, you know, and to stop 
so suddenly.’ 

‘ But now is the very time, and your name will go so far, and have so 
great an effect.’ 

‘ Well, now the fact is, I can stand it tolerably well during the sum- 
mer; but in the winter it’s no use —I’m not in the habit of it. However, 
seeing it’s you, and to help, you may put me down for six months.’ 





‘A VatuanLte Fortucomma Work.— We are gratified to learn that 
Freeman Hunt, the original proprietor and sole editor of the Merchants’ 
Magazine from its start, some fourteen years since, is engaged in prepa- 
ring for the press a Comprehensive Cyclopedia of American Commerce 
and Industry. Mr. Hunt’s perfect familiarity with the sources of infor- 
mation, combined with his established reputation as an able editor and 
authoritative writer on subjects falling within the design of his contem- 
plated publication, and his industry the most untiring, give assurance 
that his work will, beyond ull cavil, be the most complete of its class ever 
issued from the American, or any other press. 


Hanpet anp Haypn Socrery.— We have attended the Oratorios given 
by this Society the past season. We think nothing of the kind that we 
have ever heard has been of so fine and finished a character. The solos 
were given by Miss Anna Stone, Mrs. E. H. Wentworth, Messrs. Ball, 
Low, and Frost, in a most effective manner. The accompaniment by the 
Germania Musical Society was exquisite. The audiences have been large 
and appreciative. It would be vain for us to single out the beauties of 
these performances. Each Oratorio was a grand, magnificent whole, —a 
production truly enchanting. ‘The influence of music upon the community 
is not fully appreciated ; but we are glad to find an increasing interest is 
felt in this subject. 
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CircuLak on JuveNtLE Detinquency. — We wish particularly to call 
attention to the subject of Juvenile Delinquency. We have inserted on 
the second page of this number a series of questions, any one of which we 
should be glad to have answered. There certainly cannot be an apathy 
on a subject affecting so vitally the interests of society. Where is the 
parent, the teacher, or the magistrate, who does not feel an interest in 
these questions? We are frequently blamed for our efforts in behalf of 
men in prison. Who will help us prevent the boy from going there? 
The question is one of infinite moment, and we want documents that will 
throw light on the subject. Already have we commenced an article on 
the subject, which will appear in due time. 


Bitts. —In the March number we sent out bills to our subscribers. 
We also stated that, among the drawbacks connected with our labors, 
was that we last year had to pay twenty-five cents on a dollar for col- 
lecting. ‘This arrangement is chiefly with subscribers in the country, as 
we collect in the cities generally. A good freind, Rev. Wm. A. Stick- 
ney, in Connecticut, offers to collect in his neighborhood without charge. 
The same may be said of our friend 8. A. Wheeler, Providence, R.I. ; and 
we hope to hear from others. At present, the Magazine cannot be made 
to pay its expenses; not because enough is not due, but because of the 
expense of collecting, and a loss of one-third of the whole amount besides. 
Many people do not understand this. It arises the most frequently from 
persons either leaving a place, for California, for instance, and giving no 
notice, or refusing to take the periodical from the office. For instance, we 
had word from Cohasset and from Taunton that the work was not taken. 
There were only about nine subscribers ; but, at the end of the year, these 
things add up, besides breaking up our sets for perfect volumes. Several 
have paid their bills, for which we feel thankful. We would prefer that 
the money should be paid into the office. We wait patiently, till at last 
we go to the Collector, Mr. A. Pease, Boston. This year we again put 
in his hands several hundred dollars worth of bills. Le has been kind 
enough to advance money to the paper-maker, so that there is about four 
hundred dollars due him. Some wonder how the Magazine is sustained at 
all. It could not be, were it not for a few excellent friends, whose names 
will be found among our list of donations. The work will not stop while 
life lasts. It is essential to the prosperity of our cause, and must be 
sustained. We want to do more, not only for that, but for the whole 
cause, — the Discharged Convict, the families of prisoners, &c. A new 
volume will soon commence. We ought to -have three thousand sub- 
scribers. Who willadd one? The friends on Cape Cod have just added 
nearly fifty names to our list, good and true; for the subscribers here, 
especially the ladies, are sure pay. 
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Our Next Votume. — Three more numbers complete the present vo- 
lume. ‘The first number of the next will be published before the usual 
time. We have procured a fine engraving of our lamented friend Rantoul ; 
and this will adorn our first number, with a review of his labors. Will 
not our friends add a few names to our list?’ The work is printed in an 
elegant form, and makes a handsome volume. The past volumes may 
be had from the very beginning, when the work was published weekly. 
A bound volume will be exchanged for the numbers, at a very trifling 
expense. Remember this is the only work that takes up the whole subject. 
Should the work fail now, the whole cause would be retarded for years. An 
office is now open (130, Washington-street) for the publication and for the 
Discharged Convict. Our friends are invited to call and place their names 
on our subscription-list. By so doing, they will give us the time that we 
now are obliged to take to solicit names. We need more time to visit 
the prisoner in his cell, to prepare suitable articles for the Magazine, and 
especially to find places for Juvenile Delinquents. 


Witwarta’s Gotp Pren.— This pen is one of the best in the market. 
We commend the article to all. 

Tuomas Groom & Co. Stationers, State-street, Boston. — This excellent 
firm keep one of the best assortments of Stationery in our city, and at 
a reasonable price. —We hope our friends from the country will give them 
their patronage. 


DONATIONS. 


Hon. Samuel Appleton, Boston 
Ann Bent, 

Dr. Lodge, 

E D. Peters, 

Otis Everett, 

Wiliiam F. Weld, 

N. Appleton, 

W. H. Prescott, 

W. W. Tucker, 9 . 
Thomas R. Hazard, Newport, R.L 
David Joy, Northampton, 

George W. Higgins, Last Brewster, 
Mrs. Sabay Cobb, Chatham, 

Mrs. Clement Kendrick, 

Capt. John Baker, South Dennis, 
Mr. Otis, Yarmouth Port, 

Eunice Hallet, ,,_ ,, 

Friends, 

Mrs. Hiram Bease, Hyannis, 

Mrs. Owen Bease, 
Alexander Baxter, 
David Hinckley, 





